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Foreword 



The present study is one of the regular series of Office of Educa- 
tion bulletins presenting salient features and analyses of the educa- 
tional systems of other countries. Such studies in the field of 
comparative education are designed to serve educators, educational 
institutions and organizations concerned with the planning and con- 
duct of programs in educational exchange, educational development 
of various countries; and other educational purposes. 

This study on Venezuela deals with one of the Latin American 
republics faced by major problems in its educational development. 
Education is recognized, for example, by the Alliance for Progress 
as one of the areas requiring major attention if the countries of 
Latin America are to meet their national development goals and 
the expectations of their citizens for a better life. The present 
study, therefore, aims to bring to the reader an understanding of 
Venezuela’s educational patterns and needs, within the framework 
of the country’s economic and social situation. 

This bulletin was prepared for the Office of Education by a long- 
time specialist in Latin American education who writes with particu- 
lar authority on education in Venezuela. His knowledge stems from 
his personal perspective of 25 years’ close association with and 
observation of educational development in that country. Dr. Sanchez 
was first invited to Venezuela in 1937 to serve as General Technical 
Advisor to the Ministry of Education and As Director of the newly 
formed National Teachers College, in thb educational reform pro- 
gram which was Venezuela’s first attempt at “revolution by educa- 
tion.” He served with this program for a year, and since 1940 has 
been Professor of Latin American Education at the University of 
Texas. 1 

Dr. Sanchez returned to Venezuela in 1961 to gather material for 
the present report. He has explored many facets of the history of 
Venezuelan educational development, from the colonial period to the 
present, and has observed closely matters not normally within the 
scope of an educational survey or overview. 

This study, then, in considerable measure is a reflection of opinion 
by the author as well as a review of recorded facts. While refer- 
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ences on salient sources of the study are listed in the bibliography, 
no such documentation can be offered to support the writer’s personal 
observations. Such conclusions on his part therefore are not neces- 
sarily those of the Office of Education. 

Oliver J. Caldwell 

Acting Associate Commissioner and Director , 

Bureau of International Education . 

Fredrika M. Tandler 

Director , 

Division of International Studies and Services. 



Preface 



In December of 1935 occurred the death of Juan Vicente Gomez, 
one of the most ruthless and tyrannical of the several dictators which 
Venezuela has suffered intermittently from its very inception as an 
independent nation to the overthrow of Marcos Perez Jimenez in 
1958. In Latin America, few dictators in history can rival Gomez, 
“The Catfish,” in his tyranny, in his complete disregard for the well- 
being and progress of his people, in his brazen appropriation of the 
national treasury. For a quarter of a century, Gomez held Venezuela 
as his private fief — a fief where there was no law but his law, no 
rights but his rights. Throughout that period, independent thought, 
private initiative, and anything but absolute subservience to the 
dictator was deemed subversive and punishable with prison and 
death. The jails were full of political prisoners — the Rotunda , 
Caracas’ bastille, was a favorite penitentiary for those suspected of 
thinking along unapproved lines — and thousands of Venezuelans 
chose exile in many parts of the world to the brutality of life at 
home. Seeking exile, itself, was treated as a very serious crime. 

Dictatorships in Latin America,, as in some other parts of the 
world, have seldom been noted for their concern for the education 
of the masses, and the Gomez regime was no exception. A few statis- 
tics will reveal the sad state of education in Venezuela even 1 year 
after the death of Gomez, and after important reforms had taken 
place. 

The school-age population (7-14 years) numbered 493,237, of whom 
only 149,143 (less than 35 percent) were enrolled in schools, and it 
was officially estimated in the following year that only 20,000 were 
in regular attendance. The national illiteracy rate exceeded 80 pei*- 
cent. That this figure was probably based on a minimum definition 
of literacy is indicated in the further fact that 76 percent of the 
school enrollment was in the first grade, with only 2,185 children 
reaching the sixth (last) grade of the elementary school. In a 
country with inordinately high cost of living, elementary school teach- 
ers were being paid 15'Q bolivares (about $45) per month, and the 
Director of the largest secondary school in the nation (the “Andres 
Bello” in (Caracas) received Bs. 620 (about $207) per month. More 
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than 90 percent of the elementary school teachers had only an ele- 
mentary education, or less. Secondary education was limited to the 
very few; and it, too, suffered from poorly prepared teachers. 

These data will be given a closer look later in this volume. They 
are presented here only to underline the fact that in Venezuela, a 
compartively wealthy country, popular education was virtually non- 
existent in 1935. Juan Vicente Gomez, whose arrangements with 
the oil companies provided the major part of the government’s reve- 
nue, did not see fit to allow any substantial portion of the nation’s 
wealth to find its way into schools, or into any other institutions of 
social rejuvenation 

It was into this setting that this writer was projected in 1937 when 
the then Minister of Education, Dr. Rafael Ernesto Lopez invited him 
to Venezuela to serve as Asesor Tecnico General (General Technical 
Advisor) of the Ministry and as Director of the newly created Instituto 
Pedagdgico Nacional (National Teachers College). Dr. L6pez had 
just taken over a reform program that had been inaugurated immedi- 
ately after Gomez’ death. Dr. Lopez, who had escaped into exile in 
his youth, had established a successful medical practice in the United 
States. He was a man of tremendous energy and enthusiasm, with a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of ideas for_the rapid improvement 
of education in his native land. It is unfortunate that he served as 
Minister of Education for just a couple of years, and that he and some 
hunting companions were lost in an airplane flight over the southern 
jungle of Venezuela a few years ago. His efforts in 1937 and 1938, 
and those of his predecessor in 1936, constituted the first attempt at 
“revolution by education” in Venezuela. That revolutiqn w T as only 
partly successful; and, even that partial success received what was 
almost a death blow with the reinstatement of dictatorship under Perez 
Jimenez in 1948, a dictatorship that was to last for almost 10 years. 

The new revolution by education, that of the Rdmulo Betancourt 
Administration inaugurated after 1958, was a scant 3 years old in 1961. 
It, too, faces enormous obstacles and challenges. In 1958, as in 1935, 
education virtually lay prostrate, trampled by ruthless dictatorship. 
As in 1935, a wealthy nation awoke, groggily, in 1958 to find that its 
heritage had been squandered, that its government, while affording the 
most fantastic of material constructions, bad not permitted itself to 
afford a defensible program of education for its people. Upon return- 
ing to Venezuela in 1961, this writer, as in 1937, conferred with dedi- 
cated Venezuelan educators who today address themselves to essentially 
the same tasks as did their fellows of that earlier date. A good many 
of these had participated in the earlier attempt at revolution by 
education; and it was gratifying to learn that, after the passage of 
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many years, some of my old associates were still active or were key 
figures in Venezuelans new endeavor. 

In 1937, Dr. L6pez enlisted the help of a veritable foreign legion of 
educational specialists to help him in the reform of education in Vene- 
zuela. As chief technical consultant and as head of the national teach- 
ers college, this writer had a polyglot staff of German Jews who had 
fled Hitler’s madness, of Spaniards who had escaped from one side 
or the other of the violence in their homeland, of North Americans (as 
persons from the continental United States are known in Latin Amer- 
ica), of Cubans, and so on. In the contingent from the United 
States were several Puerto Ricans, all of whom served with distinction. 
These men and women were dedicated educators, and I do not recall 
feeling disappointment over the contribution of any one of our educa- 
tional foreign legion. 

In 1961 1 was surprised, most agreeably, to learn that Dr. Reinaldo 
Leandro Mora had recently been elevated from Director General of 
the Ministry of Education to its Minister. Dr. Mora and I had 
started our acquaintanceship back in 1937 in Venezuela, had renewed 
it in Mexico in the 4Q’s. As Minister of Education, he received me 
simply as an old friend and placed at my disposal the resources of 
the Ministry. This study would not have been possible without his 
more than generous cooperation. 

Dr. Mora decided that I should use as home base the Oficina de 
Planeamiento Integral de la Educacion (Office for Overall Planning 
of Education) whose chief was Dr. Olinto Camacho, a former student 
of mine at the Instituto Pedagogico Nacional in 1937-38. Among 
my most fortunate associations in 1937 were those with two refugee 
Spaniards — one a Basque, the other a Catalonian. The Basque, a 
specialist in elementary education, was Dr. Gabriel Loperena Erro. 
The Catalonian, a specialist in literature, was Dr. Pedro Grases, 
today one of the most distinguished scholars and writers in Vene- 
zuela. The former is a successful businessman there, whose business 
(books) enables him to engage in that which he has always loved best, 
the pursuit of knowledge. These two old friends made my earlier 
work in Venezuela especially interesting, my more recent one sheer 

j°y* 

It is not possible to acknowledge fully the courtesies, the cooper- 
ation, the very special efforts of all of those without whose help a 
study of this sort would have been impossible. I think now of the 
Creole Foundation, and of its director, Dr. Alfredo Anzola Montau- 
ban, and of his associates. I think, too, of Professor Lorenzo Monroy 
(now Director General of the Ministry), of Dr. Jorge Duran, and 
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of Dr. Radi Osorio, of Maracaibo, who did so much for me in that 
city. 

While Venezuela is mis generis as a nation, and while the facts 
should speak for themselves in a portrayal of education there, still 
it must be kept in mind that Venezuela exists in a context that reaches 
beyond its boundaries and beyond recent time ; and that dates, records, 
and statistics are not all of the facts, nor necessarily the most impor- 
tant. The historical and cultural antecedents of modem Venezuela 
go far in giving meaning to the cold facts of its educational situation; 
and the meaning and significance of cold facts, and their very rele- 
vance, is determined by the value system, the perspective from which 
they are judged. We know, for instance, that Venezuela under 
Perez Jimenez went through a period of unprecedented prosperity, 
of spectacular material growth. It is easily demonstrated that the 
venezolano (the criollo) did not keep pace with all of this progress, 
but must it be inferred that this was so for lack of capacity? 

In seeking to find answers to such questions, this writer has found 
it indispensable to devote much time, and space in this report to 
historical background^-to cultural developments, politics, immigra- 
tion, economics, international attitudes. 

This last area is one wherein the facts are elusive, where the range 
of opinion is wide, where at least a little bit of the truth is to be found 
at every point along the range of difference. It was in thi9 area where 
my good friends and colleagues in Venezuela were of particular help. 
It was here, also, where taxi drivers, hotel maids, and shoe-shine 
boys unwittingly added their bit in shaping this writer’s views. Busi- 
nessmen, little and big, educators at all levels, government workers 
from the lowly to those in high places * * * from all of them, as 
known 25 years ago and on my recent visit, have come my convictions. 

In 1958 Venezuela took a new road towards the future, a road 
based on democratic processes. As in 1936, after the death of G6mez, 
so in 1958, with the fall of Perez Jimenez, the country looked to educa- 
tion for national redemption. The reforms since 1958 augur well for 
the future of this revolution by education, which has been directed 
by energetic men of competence and of goodwill. The national 
administration is committed to democracy, and to the important role 
that education must play in a progressive democracy. This writer, 
with a personal perspective of 25 years in depth, is hopeful that now 
it can be said truly that the Venezuelan, through education, will soon 
see his release from the tyranny of ignorance, of neglect, of apathy, 
and of being a second-class citizen in his own land. 

George I. Sanchez. 
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